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Politics of Europe. 


“London, August 30, 1821.—The foreign mails are less fertile 
tivin ordinary in Turkish and "Russian romours. ‘The private 
‘correspondence from Narembarg, hitherto, so active in the pro- 
pagation of warlike alarms, is now reduced to the simple state- 
ment, that frequent conferences have taken place between Prince 
Mertreanicu and Lord Watroce. An article from Smyrna 
seems to apprehend that Greece will be long recovering the effects 
of its present military enterprise; and observes—what unless a 
Rassian war should occur, must indeed he obvious—that the 
defeat of the insurgents in Walachia and Moldavia tends much 
to facilitate ‘and expedite the suppression of the Greek cause in 
the Morea and throughout the Archipelago. Our own accounts 
from St Petersbargh, by the Hambargh mail, came down to the 
Vth instant, and are decidedly in a pacific tone. Few or no facts, 
indeed, are given; but the want of facts'is a negative evidence 
on a subject'so interesting as the commencement of war, the ab- 
sence of all preparations for which is distinctly acknowledged by 
the political observers of St. Petersburgh, as is likewise the incli- 
nation of the Emperor to preserve the peace of Europe. The 
funds of Russia, and the rate of exchange, have rather a 
tendency to improve than otherwise; at the same time it is but 
fair to remark, that persons best acquainted with the state of 
Rassia-are not free from solicitude respécting the consequences 
which may result from the well-knuwn temper and dispositions 
of the army. Although the importance of the mecting which 
took place a few months ago amongst the Imperial Guards may 
be exaggerated by some individuals more prone to apprehension 
than others, a spirit capable of producing similar effects is sup- 
posed by many to have extended to more than one regiment in 
the Russian service. How far this may now, or at any future 
period, affect the resolutions of the Imperial Cabinet, upon the 
question of peace or war with Turkey, is a point which we are 
unable to decide. 





There is one short moreedu of evidence to be found in our 
report of last night’s proceedings before the Coroner, which we 
submit to our readers as containing a digest of the military code, 
or, as it may not be onaptly termed, ‘‘ Hay-wood’s Commenta- 
ries on the Laws of England.”. The learned corporal (not ser- 
‘geant) of that name, after a good deal of matter to the same pur- 
port, appears to have delivered himself in the following words: 
—* When the people were taking bold of the (Cumberland) gates, 
we (the Life Guards) asked, were they gate-keepers? and they 
‘answered us with all manner of ill language: we then were obliged 
‘te draw our swords, and to use force.” 


Cornoner.— What do you mean by force?” 


Answer.—“ Why to drive them away, to compel them, to 
strike them !!” . 


So, ill language is a sufficient ground for drawing swords 
pon, and striking, the people of England; and this, by men noe 
assisting the civil power (wide the evidence of Colonel CaVeNnvisn) 
—not authorized by a Magistrate to disperse the people—not 
acting in self defence: and this is the ministerial law of England 
in the year 1821, 


The evidence of Wm. King demands and will amply repay 
the earnest attention of the reader. 

The presence of Mr. Anotrnus, the barrister, at the Coro- 
ner’s inquest on Monday last, gave rise of necessity to many seri- 
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: ous reflections among those who compared the avowed purpose 


of the tearned gentleman in appearing there, with the well under- 
stood use and object of that ancient and constitutional court. 
When an Advocate presents himself before one of the Courts at 
Westminster, he introduces himself ‘to the Judge and Jury ih 
the form of a delegate or representative of some specific party, 
being either the plaintiff or defendant in the cause; and why!— 
because every subject has a right to speak in his own behalf, and 
may by castom do so through the medium of his Counsel; but 
that party. mast be already before the Court; his name must have 
already appeared on the face of its proceedings; and the charac- 
ter which he has to support be well ascertained and defined. If 
the Judge thus interrogates a Counsel who rises to.address him— 
“ Por whom do yon appear, Mr. A, B, or C?” and the Connsel 
should reply, “I appear, my Lord, for any one of 500 indivi- 
duals, none of whom are yet known to the Court, but who may 
‘by possibility be implicated by its proceedings ;’” would not 
the learned Judge's temper or his gravity ran the risk of being 
distarbed by such a preposterous answer? Where there is no 
principal there can be no representative; and in what shape 
do the Life Guards exist as a-party before the Court of the 
Coroner, to justify the declaration of Mr. ADOLPHUS, that he 
appears for the Ist regiment of “Life Guards—or such por- 
tion of it as may be implicated?” Whither will such a prac- 
tice lead? To the discevery of truth ?—No, unquestionably ; 
bot to render it far more difficalt of acces. If a barrister 
come with an admitted purpose, to throw every obstacle 
which his experience can supply in the way of such a course 
of investigation as he foresees frem the outset must tend to fix 
the charge of murder on any one of several hondred individuals, 
how perplexed and thorny will be the path by which the Jury have 
to travel! The very approach of an advocate is hostile to the 
snecess ofa preliminary inquisition. There are no parties but 
the Kina, who has lost a subject, and who requires no advocate 
to plead his cause, The Coroner and the Jury are presumed by 
the law to be competent both by their intelligence and their ho-~ 
nesty to do justice to the whole commanity, represented by the 
Sovereign, and to prosecute their examination into the facts of 
tht case, without wishing to find one man more guilty than ano- 
ther. Then see how inconsistent, nay, how impolitic it mast be, 


‘for any one-person, or any body of individuals, to draw the sus- 


picions of the Jury to themselves by this prematare employment 
of anadvocate. If it be done by a handred men, why not by 
one, who fancies that appearances are somewhat strong against 
him; and will not such an expedient strengthen every anfavour- 
able conclusion? “Oh, he found himself so hard ran by yester- 
day’s evidence, that he has sent a lawyer to try and save him.” 
Bat again, non constat at what stage of the inquiry, some fact may 
be stated by some new witness, which will remove every reason- 
able suspition from those who were at first suspected, and impli- 
cate a'party before unthought of. In that case, how ruinous to 
the principal will have been the introduction of his advocate.; 
for it must require a tenfold weight of testimony to transfer the 
charge from his shoulders. We will assume for a moment that 
the poor man in Oxford-street was not killed by the Life Guards, 
but by a nistol in the hand of one of the assembled populace, 
This fact is given in evidence on Saturday; and on Monday two 
barristers make their appearance before the Jury—one, Mr, 
Abo.purs. for the Life Guards, or * those who may be implicat- 
ed ;” and some one of his learned brethren, who, when asker, 
informs the Coroner, and may do so on exactly the same priau- 
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ple—“I, Sir, am Counsel for those who may be implicated—of 
the mob!” -Would this be according to law, or custom, or pub- 
lic convenience, or consistent with the nature of an abstract in- 
quiry into facts whose bearing upon particular persons no man 
has a legal right to anticipate? Would it be endured that a bar- 
rister shoald offer to debate with a Grand Jary whether they 
should find a bill? Yet there the proposal would be even less 
absurd than in the present instance; for the Grand Jary have 
cognizance of certain definite parties, ia whom it might not in- 
indeed be legal to depute a lawyer to battle for them at such an 
early stage of the proceedings, but for whom at least it would 
not be so monstrous and unintelligible that a representative should 
endeavour to appear. We are happy to find that this plan for 
impeding the course of justice was dropped in yesterday’s inves- 
tigation, and that as_ the Coroner had not called for an assessor, 

so he and the Jurors were left unimpeded in the discharge of 
their anxious office. —Times. 


Ministerial Press.—The decision of the inquestin the case 
of Francis is received as might have been expected by the hire- 
lings of the ministerial press. They are stung by the disap- 
pointment of their unworthy efforts to browbeat the Jarymen into 
a false and illegal verdict; and after raving for ten days against 
the “rabble” as they call them, for an attack upon the soldiery, 
which is disproved by 14 men upon their oaths, these advocates 
for “lawful authority” now turn their vengeance against a res- 
pectable public officer, discharging the sacred duty of a judge, 
because he would not make the law of England an instrament 
of impunity to the murderers of the Kine’s subjects. The Co- 
roner has been with consistent decency arraigned for not charg- 
ing the Jury in such a manner as would have ensured the escape 
of the soldier, whoever he is, by whom Francis was put to death. 
Now if it were necessary to defend a person in authority, against 
those who on most occasions are ready to consider the pesses- 
sion of any office, however mean or insignificant, as proof an- 
answerable that the holder of it can do no wrong—if sach a 
defence were now necessary, we might say that the Coroner has 
in this instance well fulfilled his trust. He did right to exclude 
all consideration of those questions which are connected with the 
law of riot, with the reading of the riot act, with the presence, 
the orders, or the sanction of a Magistrate; because not a par- 


ticle of evidence was offered which could bring the case within. 


any one of such principles or views. No Magistrate appears to 
have been present: no riot act to have been read: none of those 
means to have been resorted to which the law of England pres- 
cribes as indispensable to the lawful dispersion of rioters, and 
to the awful suppression of riot. The Life Guarda, for aught that 
appears on the face of the transaction, had no more authority to 
open the Cumberland-gates of Hyde-park, than the people had 
to close them. They had no more right, for aught that appears, to 
turn the horses’ heads down Edceware-road, than the people had 
towards St. Giles’s. The Life Guards had no legal authority 
whatever for acting as conservators of the peace, because no 
Magistrate, nor so much as a constable, came to apprize them 
that the peace was broken, or required their assistance to maintain 
it. All the talk about quelling riots, therefore, was justly and 


fairly pat out of the question by the Coroner; and the case was * 


very accurately stated to be one which rested on the common 
principle of law applicable to acts of imiividual violence and 
bloodshed. Exceptions are here again taken against the Coro- 
ner, because he omitted to lay before the Jury the several shades 
and distinctions of crime between justifiable homicide and wilful 
murder: but which of these, but the first and the last, had any 
reference to the case of Francis?’ Was there any proof that he 
had exchanged blows with, or thrown missiles at, any, individual 
soldier; or did any doubt arise from any part of the evidence, 
whether Francis or the man who killed him was the assailant? 
No! Three facts are clear and undisputed. Ist, that Francis 
was a tranquil spectator of the scene; 24, that he was shot with- 
out having given the slightest provocation; and 3d, that the 
shot was not an accidental one fired from a distance, and.receiv- 
ed by him, though, probably, intended for another; butthata 


‘eight years above mentioned into three periods 


soldier had come up quite close to him, and aimed deliberately 
athim. Here are materials, if ever sach existed, for a verdict 
of wilfal murder, and for no other verdict. Incommon cases, if 
a corpse be found with marks.of mortal violence upon it, a Ju 
ry from those appearances only has no hesitation of bringiugin @ 
verdict of wilful murder against some person or persons un- 
known; but here the violence was apparent, the deliberation of 
it was proved, the author of it was unknown, and the verdict of 
the Jury, with the charge of the Coroner, stands therefore free 
from impeachment in law. 


As part of this question, the treatment of Sir R. Baker by 
the ministerial press, must not be forgotten. Ought it to be en- 
dured, in this free country, that the most respectable magistrates, 
together with the most ancient and revered tribunals, are treated 
as the mere tools of power? See what must be the final conse- 
quence, if magistrates are contemptuously spoken of by the sup- 
posed agents of men in office, unless they make their feelings as 
men, their principles as public functionaries, and their knowledge 
as lawyers, subservient to the temporary purposes of the day, 
No man of honour or character, of feeling or education, will be 
found to accept the office of a magistrate. The low and merce- 
nary will seek it asa step to fortune, and degrade it into the 
means of injustice. So far from Sir Rosert Baker meriting on 
this occasion the abuse which is poured upon him by the hirelings 
of the press, his timely concession to the difficulties which sur- 
rounded him ought to gain for him the everlasting gratitude of 
Ministers. Had this magistrate made the frantic attempt requir- 
ed of him, and failed again, ay or succeeded, in forcing a passage 
by any other route than through the capital, what form would the 
case have assumed ere this? A thousand lives might have been 
sacrificed to the obnoxious—the senseless caprice of withdrawing 
the remains of the Queen of Enetanp from the last respectful 
homage of the people. Would the Ministers who came to lay 
such a case before Parliament remain unimpeached for 24 hours, 
even in these days of declining virtue and public spirit? Yet it 
is this which now appears to have been the meditated plan of 
operations on the 14th instant, and Sir R. Baker is loudly con- 
demned for not having carried it into execution. The verdicts 
we indeed regard as no test whetever of the conduct of Minis- 
ters. ° Acharge of murder against the soldiery does not aggra- 
vate the guilt of their superiors, nor would an opposite verdict 
serve (morally speaking) to acquit them.—Star. 


Report on the Poor Rates.—This report is founded on a great 
variety of returns, which have from time to time been presented to 
Parliament, and which are severally distinguished by agreater or 
less degree of accuracy, fullness, and discrimination. The period 
which has been assigned to the researches of the Committee in- 
cludes five years, from the 25th of March, 1815, to’ the 25th of 
March, 1820, all, with the exception of about four months of 
1815, years of profound peace throughout Europe. The Com- 
mittee, however, with a view not merely to detail the naked 
facts arising out of the retarns for these five years, but to render 
them a fit subject for general reasoning, or for future legislation, 
should such be found necessary by Parliament, have included in 
their inquiry the amount and expenditure of the poor rates 
throughout England and Wales, for many former years, begin- 
ning with 1748, and continued at intervals down to 1815, in so 
far as the accounts of such yearsafford materials of comparison 
with those of the peried more immediately referred to their con- 
sideration. But the returns which the Committee have taken 
care togive in the most distinet form, and with the greatest 
minuteness of details, are those of the eight years ending 25th 
March, 1820; the three earliest of that series having been years 
of war. So far we can judge from the outline and enumeration 
which the report contains of the objects kept in view by the Com- 
mittee, it appears to usthat their notice has been directed to 
some particulars and distinctions of high importance towards the 
establishing of a just opinion respecting the general progress 
and condition of the country. The Committee have divided the 
: the two first 
comprehending three years each, the last, only two years; the ex- 
pected returns from March, 1820 to 1821, not. yet made out, being 
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considered as a necessary sunplement to the last mentioned period. 
One distinction, which it is impossible for any person who has 
ever observed upon the operation of the poor laws to overlook, 
is that between the amount of the sums levied upon property, 
and the sums expended for the actual relief of the poor. The latter 
sum, making allowance for ali the inequalities, defects, and errors 
in its local distribution, may nevertheless be taken as the best 
and only measure of the degree in which the poor law system 
promotes the real end of its existence, The former sum, pamely, 
the difference between the amount levied on the subject, and that 
expended in relief, enables us to estimate one great branch of the 
abuses anc oppressions of the poor laws—we do not mean as a po- 
litical inveytion, but in their eperation as a system of finance. 
This abuse of the law appears, by a paragraph in the Report of 
the Committee, to have increased progressively from the year 
1748 to 1812: but we cannot collect from any passage in the Re- 
port that the Committee have thought it necessary to do more 
than state in their returns the amount of this vicious increase ; 
whereas to us it seems mosi desirable that the mode of the ex- 


penditare should be specified as well as its quantum, that the 
public might be enabled to determine, for instance, what portion 
of the money raised for purposes of humanity had been sacrifi- 
ced in mere litigation, The Committecinform us, that other cir- 
cumstances of undoubted moment toa fair understanding ef the 
subject have not escaped their minds. The difference in the 
amount and description of the population inhabiting, at distant 
periods, any given parish, district, or town—the difference be- 
tween town and country —that between peace and war—that be- 
tween a high and low price of corn, areall most important and 
valnable data for the deduction of correct inferences from a com- 
parison of the sums levied or expended under the poor laws for 
the several years the accounts and histories of which have been 
examined. To these, or most of these, the Committee have given 
their attention. It remains that we should state the average ex- 
penditore for the relief of the poor, for the eight years ending 
March 1820, in averages of 3 years, 3 years, and 2 years, from 
March to March :— 


First period .... 1812 .... 1815 .... £6,129,844 
Second ........ 1815 .... 1818 .... £6,844,290 
ZOMG cece vene, 16,00, 1000. oo. AOS 


This table affords a general increase by whole periods; but 
not, as the Committee have assured usa regular increase from 
year to year, the amount of the poor rate being subject to tem- 
porary fluctuations. 


From 1812-1813 the sum total declinedin the two succeed- 
ing years, we must add, during which the events of that war 
opened the whole Continent to the manufactures of Great Bri- 
tain, and gave a prodigious, though transient, impulse to her in- 
dustry. The general ruin and desolation of the year 1817 are 
too familiar to our readers to require any comment from us; and 
though unfortunately, the two years ending March 1820 exhibit a 
still further increase of the poor rates, some consolation is held 
out to us inthe prospects about to berealized by the returns for 
the year ending March 1821. These, itis stated, and we believe 
the fact, will presenta very general reduction iv the poor rates. 


Bru:sels, Oct. 1.—The King of England set out this morning 
at nine for Namar: he will visit the plain of Waterloo as he 
passes. His Majesty has purchased some magnificent Brussels, 
Jace, and some articles of jewellery of Mr. Dutalis. - 


A Frankfort paper states, that the Queen Dowager of War- 
temberg has invited her brother, the King of Great Britain, to 
visit her during his stay on the Continent. In order to give him 
an agreeable surprise, she purchased a small house in a village 
on the road, and furnished it tastefully, but after the manner of 
aninn. She has even made a sign be put up, and on the approach’ 
of George IV. she intends to take possession, and receive him in 
the character of the hostess. 


Accounts direct from Barcelona, relative tothe yellow fever, 
are of aless alarming nature than those previously received: 
they state, thatat the date of the 11th it was confined to the 
Lazaretto.—Cihrenicle, 
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Piracy and Murder.—The following is an Extract of a-Let- 
ter dated Stornaway, July 27:—“I am sorry that it becomes 
my painful duty to relate a case of the most atrocious mur- 
der and piracy, lately committed in the Western Ocean, the 
particulars of which, and the manner in which the same came 
to light, I beg leave to explain in the following narrative: 


Lateon Monday, the 23d instant, it then blowing a hard 


gale from the southward, I received information from Mr. 


Maclver, tacksman of the farm of Tolstay, near the But of 
the Lewis, that on Sanday evening his tenants had _ per- 
ceived a wreck at some distance from the land, and that on going 
towards her, they discovered the wreck to be a copper-bottomed 
schooner, water-logged, and on her beam-ends; that they made 
fast to her, in hopes of being able to bring the wreck to some 
place of safety, in which they would probably and eventually 
have succeeded, but for the gale of wind which had just then 
come on, and which drove the vessel that night on shore into a 
cove near Tolstay head. In the morning it was discovered by 
the vessel’s parting, that her cargo consisted of hogsheads of 
oil, bees’ wax, paper, &c. which were floating about in all direc- 
tions. Immediately on receiving Mr. Maclver’s letter, I made 
preparations for sending a proper person to the spot to look after 
the wreck, and take charge of what could be saved, there being 
no evidence to prove the identity of the vessel, intending to pro- 
ceed there myself with all convenient dispatch, bat was pre- 
vented by the following. 


On my rising early the next morning (Tuesday) I met the 
Collector of Customs, who informed me, that a boat’s crew had 
heen surprised the preceding evening within a few miles of 
S'ornaway, which, from the information of a boy, who had tarned 
King’s evidence, proved to have been a set of parties, who had 
murdered their cantain and a seaman; and having plundered 
the shin of 2 eonsiderable quantity of specie off the east side of 
this island on Sunday morning last, senttled the vessel and aban- 
doned her, but were. from the internosition of Providence, pre- 
vented by the gale of wind from effecting their purpose of reach- 
ing the main land. The crew being immediately made prisoners, 
precognition was taken before four Magistrates, and at which I 
attended for three days; and the following narrative is a brief 
statement of what was elicted from them :— 


The schooner Jean, of about 100 tons, owned by a Jew house 
of the name of Lovis, or Lewis, at Gibraltar, loaded there in the 
month of May a cargo, consisting of sweet oi], becs’ wax, jars 
of olives, paper. &c, and 38,000 to 40,000 dollars in specie, and 
sailed from thence on the 19th of May; her crew consisting of 
the master, Thomas Jolinson; the mate, Peter Hayman; three 
British, one Italian, one French seamen, and a Maltese boy ; 
the captain, and Paterson, seaman, were murdered on the morn 
ing of the 7th of June, then in 6} degrees north lat., when pira- 
tical possession was taken of the vessel, and her papers thrown 
overboard, After various schemes being proposed, it was re- 
solved to steer north for the Lewises, and afterwards to land on 
the east of Scotland with the specie: they first made the north 
of Ireland, then the Island of Barra, where they bought a large 
boat, for which they paid £.15, the captain now, formerly mate, 
assuming the name of Rogers, and pretending to be from New 
York, bound to Archangel. 


On last Saturday morning they sailed from thenee, and 
steered their course to the northward, inside the Long Island, 
until being in the evening abreast of Stornaway, they descried 
a vessel which they took to be a cutter: this immediately caused 
them to alter their former resolution, and induced them to deter- 
mine on abandoning the schooner, and making the best of their 
way to the main land in the Jarge boat. Having accordingly 
proceeded to the northward, they collected their specie, and 
shipped the same into the boat, with their other effects, 
and having scuttled the schooner, finally abandoned her. They 
then steered for the main land, when next morning they were 
providentially overtaken by the gale of wind which forced therm 
to put into the creek in which they were discovered ; they at first 
came to agrapnel, and continued some time riding by it, but at 
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fength were driven on shore, and the boat stove. This put them $ 


under the necessity of secreting the specie, and they accordingly 
buried the greater part of it in the’sand, and the rest they con- 
cealed among the baggage, every man’s share being previously 
divided, and sewed up ia canvas bags, each taking charge of his 
own, trusting that they could have repaired their boat and pat to 
gea again when the weather moderated. In this situation they 
were surprised by the officers of customs, when the pretended 
captain ander the new name of Lediy, (having formerly at Barra 
gone under the name of Rogers.) trumped up a story of ship- 
wreck, and said that he bad been mate of a ship from New York 
to Liverpool. 


The Maltese boy, however, found an opportanity of comma- 
Nicating to the Surveyor of Customs the information of the atro- 
cious act that had been committed, and the sahsequent conduct 
of the mate and crew, as well as their secreting the specie. They 
were immediately made prisoners, and after 2 very minute inves- 
tigation before the Magistrates, they fully admitted the facts 
communicated by the boy. 


Captain Oliver, of the Patner or Wares revenue cruiser, 
having to call in here yesterday, advantage was taken of shipping 
off the criminals for Leith to undergo trial. 


Paris, Aug. 23.—A letter which we have received from Mar- 
acilles gives the following details on the defeat of the Algerine 
fleet :— 


“A vessel'from Messina brings intelligence that the.sqna- 
dron of Tripoli, consisting of a corvette, three polacres, a brig, 
and a xebeck, has fallen into the hands of the Greeks. The ves- 
sel which brought the news to Messina wasin sight during the 
action, The Tripolitan squadron, which was inferior to the Greek 
fleet, wished to avoid fightinr, and endeavoured to take shelter 
in Salonica, bat the Greeks resorted toa stratagem which com- 
pletely successful. They sent the two Turkish frigates which 
they had taken a head, and puton the appearance of making sail 
in parsuit of them. The Tripolitan squadron let the two frigates 
approach them without any distrast, and even manceavred to 
assist theirescape. The frigates, however, got in the stern of 
the Algerines, placed them between two fires, and, hoisting the. 
flag of the cross instead of the Ottaman colours, soon compelled 
their enemy to surrender. This event deprives the Ottoman of 
the hones of assistance from the Barbary powers, for Tunis has 
only a few wretched barks, and the corvettes building there for 
the Bey are still far from being in a condition for sea. 


“ All the accounts whieh reach us from the Morea represent 
the affairs of Greece as flourishing. The Greek vessel which 
came to Marseilles for arms sailed some time ago. She tnok-on 
hoard, besides the young men and mechanics who had been 
waiting for ber departure, 30 French officers who bave gone to 
support the cause of Greek independence. On the eve of her 
departure the Greek archbishop, Maximus Mazlam, who has 
been for some time at Marseilles, went on board to give his bless- 
ing to the crew, and-to communicate the mews of the naval vic- 
tory. He concluded with a pathetic exhortation, recommending 
to them to render the:nselves worthy of their ancestors, and the 
cause they were going to defend.” —Journal des Debdats. 


We cannot too strongly advise onr readers to be on their 
grad againsts the accounts circulated respecting the affairs 
of Turkey. Every one must have remarked the confusion 
and con'rediétions which prevailin them. The greater part of 
these account reaches ws through the medium of the German 
journals, which collect without any critical discrimination the 
most contradictory statements, and the most absurd tales. It 


is certainty proper to class among ‘39 latter, andin the same 
rank with the landing of Joseph Buonaparte and the embassy 
to P ites Crmnen, the discovery of a pretended conspiracy 
betweenn Minister of the Court of Russia and Baron Strogo- 
not, Am «ssador at Constantinople. Sach fables are desti- 


tute uot only of truth, but even of all probability ; and, for 
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the honour of the persons who pay attention to political affairs, 
we mast believe that the number deceived by such stories is very 
inconsiderable. Itis not so, however, with facts, and events 
properly so called, The public has less means of guarding against 
the incorrect or entirely false accounts which are circulated in 
foreign papers, especially as the assertions are generally accom- 
panied by dates, names of place and persons, and details of 
circumstances which seem to guarantee their authenticity. For 
example, all the Journals have published a pretended letter from 
Odessa, received by the way of Augsburg, and dated the 27th 
ofjaly. In this letter it is stated thata Rassian Captain who 
left Constantinople on the 2ist, bad arrived at Odessa, and 
brought intelligence that a naval action was fought on the 18th at 
the entrance of the Dardanelles, between the Tarkish and Greek 
squadrons ; that the Tarké‘had been defeated ; and that after this 
disaster the massacre of the Greeks had recommenced. These 
details are related with precise dates, and it would seem impos- 
sible to doubt them. It is, however, almost certain that they 
are false. Letters direct from Constantinople, dated the 25th, 
and consequently Jater by four days than the departure of the 
pretended Russian captain, make no mention of the naval action, 
nor the massacres, it is said to have occasioned, As these 
letters are written by men whose duty and interest it is to inform 
their correspondents of the events which eceur, it may with much 
probability be coneladed, that the statements in the pretended 
letter from Odessa are unfounded, and that it may be considered 
what the Eng lish call a fabrication. This instance, in addition to 
many other contradictions, ought to induce the public not to cre- 
dit, except with great cireumspection, what they hear respecting 
Turkey, and the supposed relation, to which the events of that 
country may give birth among the other Courts of Burope.— 
Moniteur and Journal de Faris. 


If we may believe private letters from Spaio, the govern- 
ment of that country is on the eve of experiencing modifications 
less surprising but more fortunate than those produced by the 
Constitution of the Cortes. A plan concerted between the Spa- 
niards distinguished for their knowledge and the men at the head 
of the administration will correct, it is said, the principal defeots 
ef this constitution. This project, after being discussed and ap- 
proved in private conferences, will, according to the same letters, 

be presented to the Cortes Extraordinary on their meeting. 
According to this plan the representation will be divided into 
two bodies, viz., a chamber of grandees (los Primos), anda 
chamber of deputies of kingdoms and provinces. These tham- 
bers will have the initiative in the proposition of laws; the crown 
will have an absolute veto, and the propositions to which the veto 
is applied cannot be renewed until another session: the municipal 
authorities and the justices of peace will be elected by the people. 
In the course of their first session the new chambers will present 
laws on the press, and on the other organic elements .of the re- 
presentative system. The secularization of the Monks and Nuns, 
except those of the charitable orders, will be continued, and the 
sale of the property belonging to the convents will be completed 
as speedily as possible.—Journal de Paris. 


[The Moxrteur copies an article similar to the above from 
fhe Journat pt Commence bat states it to be inserted on the 
authority of that paper only.] ; 


A letter dated Madrid, August 13, srys—“ The Misceciawea 
has published the proceedings instituted ageinst the authors of 
the massacres in Cadiz on the fatal 10\h of March last year. The 
resalt of the testimony ofa great: crowd of witnesses proves that 
every possible means of seduction was employed to induce the 
soldiers to massacre the inhabitants. Brandy and money were 
distributed in the taverns. The General Campana, Freyre, Ro- 
drigaez, and Valdez, the Colonels Gabarre and Capacete, and 
many subaltern officers, are greatly compromised. The sentence 
will be quickly pronounced. The three Generals and the superior 
officers are strictly guarded. The people wait with great impa- 
tience for justice. There were 156 persoas killed or severely 
wouuced, "—Statesman, 
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On a Monument by Chantrep. 


Most exquisite illusion !—’tis the rest 
Of beings, if imagined, ne’er express’d, 
—-O say, revealer of this magic feat ! 
Hast thou not sought the clime where spirits meet; . 
And with a gifted vision, sued to trace 
Forms lost to’earth, but newly borne to grace? 
And thence, to feature hast a breathing given, 
Such as exhale the freshly-blown in heaven ? 
—Speak, ye that mourn them!—doth not each betray 
Development in Heaven, since veiled trom day ? 
And hath the sculptor not conferr’d on both 
Some few blest moments of celestial growth ? 
— O softness, more than virginal—allure 
fore than angelic, more than childhood’s pure! 
How lovingly composed!—it cannot be, 
But thou hast wandered in eternity ; 
And as of old, the Grecian* bore away 
Fire from above, to animate his clay, 
Thou hast perceived, and render’d to our sight, 
First of mankind, “ Two radiant forms of light !” 


* Prometheus. 


Picture of America. 


AMERICA—ADDITIONAL TESTIMONIES TO THE HAPPY 
EFFECTS OF ITS POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS. 


Frem the Scotsman. 











“ But in fact how singular, and for the well-being of man how glo- 
rious the change, which has turned these vast haunts of panthers, wolves, 
and savages, into the abodes of industry, and the sure asylum of the op- 
pressed! Whatanoble edifice has there been raised for hunted liberty 
to dwell in securely! It is impossible to tread the soil of America 
and not to bless it; impassible to consider her growing wealth and 
strength withont rejoicing.”—View of Society and Manners in America, 
in a Series of Letters, by an Englishwoman, 1821. 





‘We feel it arelief to tarn our eyes from convulsed Europe, the scene 
of solemn hypocrisy and triamphant villany, to the cheering aspect of the 
United States, enjoying, under their pure and benign institutions, an 
nntroubled calm, like that of the heavenly bodies, and rivalling these 
bodies in the serenity and constaucy of their course, and, we hope, in 
the stability of their existence. Feeling as we do, that the whole human 
race has a deep interest in the prosperity of that country, we are always 
eager to receive the statements of impartial travellers with regard to its 
condition; and we gladly embrace the opportanity, which the book we 
have quoted offers, to Jay before our readers—not any new statistical 
facts,—but the testimony of an intelligent eye-witness to its growing 
prosperity, and to the happy effects of its pelitical institutions. 


It is justly observed, by this enlightened and eloquent writer, that 
the English people have been as ill represented in America as at home. 
Few British travellers who have visited that continent have been quali- 
fied either to do justice to the country they professed to describe, or 
credit to that which sent them forth. The best of them, in their best ef- 
forts to be liberal, have seldom been able to shake off entirely the “‘ beg- 
garly element” of the old world. Hence the strange misrepresentafions 
which prevail among us, and unsettle men’s opinions on a subject nei- 
ther obscure nor difficult. Ina prospering country, with ten millions 
of inhabitants, some see nothing bnt forests, bears, and rattlesnakes,— 
in the intelligent and virtuons hnsbandmen of the republic, they see no- 
thing but drunken boors,—in her free press, nothing but negro advertise- 
maents,—in her Congresg, nothing but demagogues,—and in her mild 
and equitable government, nothing but weakness and anarchy. Consi- 
dering the mischievous effect of bad institutions in vitiatimg men’s moral 
perceptions, such distorted views are not surprising. Fifty years ago, 
had any individual affirmed that sach a government as that of the United 
States conid exist, he would have been denounced as an enthfsiast. That 
ten millions of men could govern themselves by a system of universal saf- 
frage, and live in the most perfect order and security, enjoying a liberty 
of speech, thought and action never equalled, without standing armies— 
withont a bierarchy of priests—withont a shackled press—withont 
state prosecutions—withont idle pageants—and (most strange of all) 
almost withont taxes—in short, without force applied to their persons, 
or frauds practised en their understandings, is a conclusion most deveutly 
to be deprecated by those who hold mankind in thraldom, and only 
slowly believed by the liberal minded, even after it has received a prac- 
tical demonstration. Generations yet anborn will bless and honour 
the men who confided inthe virtue of their species, in defiance of 
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power and ridicule, and made the bold experiment, the .issne of which 
has raised the destiny of the humanrace. The Wasmincrons, the 
FRANKLINS, the Jerrersons, who framed those noble. institutions, 
will be for ever canonised in the hearts of the enlightened and 
generous, as the greatest benefactors of mankind. Their couragé 
and wisdom have realised a state of society surpassing all that ancient 
sages bad imagined in the dreams of their benevolence. While their 
glorious work exists, were it even in the remotest corner of the globe, 
there is ahope of emancipation for the most benighted nations. But in its 
present state we see but the feeble beginnings of that influence which 
in the falless of its strength, it is destined to exert over the fate of the 
world. It is deducible from undisputed data, that in the short space of 
one centary, the United States will contain a hundred millions of inha- 
bitants. Such a population, speaking one language, living under one go- 
vernment, and enjoying the benefit of institutions calculated above all 
others to develope the energies of man, will be a phenomenon of which 
the past history of mankind can scarcely enable us to form a conception. 
The American government will then be at the head of an amount of 
moral and physical force which has never been equalled, and mast be ir- 
resistible. If tyranny shall then exist in any corner of Europe, it must 
be by the sufferance of America. 


A government so constructed is the greatest achievement of phi- 
losophy since philosophy had her birth. And it is surprising, that an 
object possessing such unrivalled moral grandenr, has so seldom a- 
wakened correspouding sentiments in the minds of those who have con- 
templated or described it. Something mnst be allowed for the effect of 
those modes of thinking which have grown up amidst the usages of the 
old world—which teach us to confound graudeur with pageantry, and 
simplicity with meanness. Notwithstanding our pretensious to refinement, 
it is undeniable that in all public matters we exhibit the grotesque and 
piebald taste of an Indian.—The South sea islander, who tatoos his face 
with ochre, and runs a fish’s bone through his nose, is not more ridiculous 
in the eye of reason, than the European Prince or courtier, who covers him- 
self with gilding and trumpery gewgaws, which a man of sense would be 
ashamed to have in his honse, and then exhibits himself like @ harlequin 
to the admiration of children, and the derision of men of sense. The taste 
which dictates this barbarons buffoonery is of the same stock with that 
which prefers a gilded block of wood to a Grecian statue, And the man 
who indentifies greatness with sach paltry exhibitions, is as anable to 
appreciate the sublime simplicity of the American system, as a savage is 
to feel the beauty of the Belvidere Apollo. Every vulgar-minded Greek 
could admire the Olympic chariot of Dionysius, but it was only a small 
and chosen circle who could feel the enblimity of the death of Socrates, 
The volume before ns shows, that in the philosophy which results 
from exaltation of sentiment, women often get the start ofmen. The 
moral snblime of the American democracy was never so deeply felt, and 
so eloquently described, as in these “ Letters of an Englishwoman.” 
The generons feelings of her sex save her the trouble of laborious specu. 
lations. - Nor has her enthusiasm been nourished in ignorance of its ob- 
ject. She has witnessed its all-pervading and beneficial influence, and 
her admiration of the American Government is but an expansion of those 
sentiments of benevolence and of justice which flourish in every mind 
where cultivation is united with true sensibility. It is impossible to des- 
pair of acountry where such minds are strewéd throngh the circles of 
private life. And that this enlightened female is not a solitary example, 
the following anecdote testifies, 


‘When the English friends who accompanied us first visited the 
Congress, some months since, the words that strack their ear as they 
entered the gallery, formed part of the prayer with which the business of 
the day opens; “‘ May the rod of tyranny be broken in every nation of 
theearth.” Mrs. * * * her husband told me, burst into tears, Were 1, 
curious to try the soul of a European, I should wish to see him enter the 
honse of the American Congrese. Never shall I forget the feelings with 
which I first looked down from the gallery of the hall upon the assembled 
representatives of afree and sovereign nation. _Is there in the whole 
range of this peopled earth a sight more sublime?” ‘Yes, answers a Bri- 
tish Philosoplier—The Coronation, and doubtless also the Wax-works, 


The most prominent faults in the character of the Americans, accord” 
ing to some late travellers, are coarseness of manners, ignorance, and jeal- 
ousy of foreigners. The testimony of this writer, whose sex entitles her to 
speak with confidence on the first of these points, and whose intelligence 
renders her anthority good on all, gives a decisive contradiction to these 
charges. She describes the great mass of the Americans as better inform- 
ed, more eager to oblige, superior in urbanity, to the corresponding clas- 
ses inany other country, and peculiarly distinguished by their courteous 
and liberal demeanour to foreigners. Speaking of her journey through 
the state of New York, she says, ‘‘ There are two characteristics in which 
our fellow-travellers generally more or less resemble each other,—good 
homour and intelligence. Whenever chance has yet thrown me into a pub- 
lic conveyance in this country, I have met with more of these, the best 
articles of exchange that I am acquainted with, than I ever remember te 
have found elsewhere.”” 
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The same ignorance, with an indifference to the cause of liberty, 
has been attributed to the General Government, apparently because it 
did not send succours to the Sonth Americans, at the hazard of embroil- 
ing itself with half the powers of Europe. This traveller, however, 
assures us, “that, generally speaking, all those connected with the 
General Government, or engaged in its service, are peculiarly distin- 
guished for elevated sentiments, ahigh tone of national feeling, an 
ardent enthusiasm, not merely for American liberties, but for the liber- 
ties of mankind,’’—** The tone assumed in the debates of Congress has 
for many years been worthy of the Roman Senate in its best days ; nor 
is the oratory and sound reasoning displayed in them less remarkable 
than the temper which is invariably preserved. I believe this modera- 
tion, so different from what is found in the English House of Commons, 
is explained by considering that there are here no regular majorities and 
minorities. It isa fair combat of opinions; not principle standing 
opposed to power.” In fact, since the close of the war in 1814, party 
distinctions have been little felt in Congress. And the cireumstances 
just stated may help us to explain what the parliamentary practice of 
Earope would teach us toregard as a most unaccountable anomaly— 
debates ona question continued for ten or twelve days. It would be an 
egregious error to take the practice of an assembly in which oratory lies 
powerless atthe feet of corruption, as a rule for the proceedings of a 
body where eloquence has its natural empire. ‘‘The influence of a 
masterly orator,” says our authoress, ‘fin the American Congress, 
would somewhat surprise the iavulnerable and inmoveable majorities of 
the British House of Commons.”—‘‘I have sometimes amused myself in 
the hall, hy imagining how one of the marshalled troops of the British 
minister would look npon an assembly, whose members, antil the actual 
counting of the votes, are often ignorant of the issue of the most impor- 
tant questions. At one time, a member told me he expected the bill 
(for a new Tarif) to be thrown out; a few hours afterwards, his hopes 
were that it would be carried: again he despaired, again he hoped, and 
at last listened to the ayes and noes with as much incertitude as myself,” 
Tu short, the debates there are not a vain dialectical parade —not the 
feeble appeals of reason or principle against the irresistible pnarnose#@of 
power, but the honest and earnest efforts of enlightened minds to trans- 
fuse their own convictions into the breasts of others who are open to 
argument and persnasion. We need not then be surprised that discus- 
sions are prolonged there to an extent which wonldin other countries 
be deemed (and with good reason) an idle waste of time. 


It is stoutly maintained by some, that all the advantages which 
belong to the United States are enjoyed in Canada. Unfortnnately, 
however, the Canadians think otherwise. It has lately been found 
necessary to exert those strong arms of social order—the libel and sedi- 
tion laws there—a necessity which never exists im the United States. 
This Englishwoman, describing her tour in Canada, observes, that “ it 
is enrious to see how patient men are of physicial sufferings when endur- 
ed voluntarily, and when they have it not in their power to charge 
them apon their rolers. On the sonthern shores of lake Ontario, (in 
the United States,) heaven knows, we found sickness anfficicat to have 
broken down the stoutest spirits; and vet there we never heard a com- 
plaint. On its northern shores we found discontent every where.” 


Areference to two well-known facts shows, ina striking light, which 
of the two governments is most friendly to the promotion of knowledge 
and improvement. Cdénada has been sirty years in onr possession, and 
the French population it contains stiil live in the midst of the English 
settlers like a separate caste, in the same state of torpor and ignorance 
as onthe day we conquered the province. “‘ [t is curious,” she observes, 
** tocompare the stationary position of French Canada with the progress 
of French Louisiana. Not sixteen years since that vast territory was 
ceded to the United States, and already its people are nationalised. Not 
held as a military possession, but taken into the confederated republics 
as an independent state, it feels its existence, and has learned to prize 
the importance it enjoys. A population as simple and ignorant as that 
ef FrenchCana‘la has been transformed, in the course of one generation, 
into a people comparatively enlightened.” 

Those who accuse Americ of inhumanity on account of the practice 
ef the Redemptioners, will find from this lady’s statement, that wha 
looks cruel in the trade is chiefly chargeable on foreigners, and that the 
atate governments have exerted their influence powerfally and suceess- 
fally in mitigating the lot of those wretched paupers, with whom that 
conutry is burdened by the misery of Europe. Mr. Fearon also will 
find, that the “ American captain,” whose eye “ flashed with Algerine 
cruelty,” was an Englishman, and that his ship and crew, with all their 
misdeeds, belonged to England. If, therefore, he travel agaiu, it will 
be as well to make sure of his facts before he draw inferences, and uot 
to make the guilt of his own countrymen a reason for decrying the cha- 
racter of another nation. 

We need not tell our readers what is onr opinion of the work of onr 
fair countrywomaa, and indeed oar object was not to write a review. It 
does not adound in'statistical information ; but no traveller has better 
described the spirit and character of the American institutions. It is 
full of eloquent reflections and n "ble sentiments, and does great credit 
bath to the head aud the hearég of the fair but uakuowa writer, 
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‘¢ } DESIRE TO BE BURIED IN BRUNSWICK.” 
See tue Queen’s Witt. 





“ Viveo miserayelien te, ¢ assi morreo.”’ 
Epitarn on THE ToMB OF CAMOENS, 





Foul Persecution’s prey, betray'd, belied, 
She lived in misery, and so she died: 
Sut, like the Hero of the elder time,- 
Her spirit spoke and thus abjured our clime :— 
** The tears and sighs, the broken-hearted owns, 
“ Be thine—but not, Oh cruel tand my bones !*” 





ee Ingrata patria, ossa mea,” &e. 
Ungrateful country, thon shalt not possess my bones ! 


Late Qucen of England. 


We return toa snbwet, which an accident prevented us from treating 
at the proper length Ifst week, Itis a custom with this paper to pay 
more than ordinary attention to the memories of those who have inter- 
ested the’ community ; and it is certainly not on the preseft occasion that 
we shall make an exception to oar rule, 





Carounse Ameria Evizasetn, Queen-Consort of England, wasa 
Princess of the reigning House of Brunswick, and was born there May 
17, 1763. Her father and brother, Dakes of that House, perished in 
the late wars against the French; to whom they were such bitter ene- 
mies, that the inheritance of their strength of spirit without its national 
antipathies was one of the many singular charges, which Christans have 
not hesitated to bring against their kinswoman, She is said to have been 
the gavest of the gay at her father’s court; and was probably indulged 
a good dealin that mixture of princely self-will with personal good-nature 
which is by no means a combination of qualities always observable in 
princes, and which has helped in consequence to bring her to her grave, 


On the 8th of April, 1795, her Serene Highness was married to her 
cousin the Prince of Wates, who being overwhelmed with debts, and 
told that nothing but a wife’s hand should heip him out of them, did not 
scruple to avail himself of one accordingly. It does not enter into the 
range of a prince's ideas to take to his rehunciations and water-bottles on 
these occasions ; neither would judicious and loyal subjects permit it. 
They insist avon his being extremely splendid and costly; and he grati- 
fies them enough, God knows. : 

Of this “Happy Union,” which was destined to be broken almost 
as soon as the bisenits which recorded it, the only issue was the late 
Princess Caaruotre. The Prince, being set at ease with the very 
delicate persons abouthim, speedily dismissed his wife, upon the plea 
that her manners were not sufficiently worthy of that epithet. A letter 
was drawn up in which he said that ‘‘our inclinations are not in our 
power;” a gracions piece of information, for which the lady and her 
sex might have had more reason to thank the Royal Casnist, had they 
not since been told, that this ready-made sentiment was only to becon- 
stroed in favour of the stronger side. His Royal Highness continued 
to live as usual; bat the sprightly disposition of his discarded wife was 
made a ground for “the most criminal charges;” that is to say, according 
to the interpretation of his Royal Highness’s singular and libelions 
friends,—charges of leading the same kind of life as himself. The 
charges were so strongly disproved, under the auspices of the present 
Ministers, who were then in opposition to her hasband, and servants 
to her friend the late Kine, that some of the principal and ‘* most res- 
pectable’’ of the witnesses against her were pronounced to have per- 
jured themselves ; and the “‘ Delicate Investigation” ended in a caution 
toher, how she gave way to an unprintely vivacity and goodnature, 
Her Royal Highness then went abroad by the advice of some of these 
Ministers, and against the earnest entreaties of the late lamented 
Mr, Wurrsreap, who saw too well the advantages that might be taken 
of her abode in a sprightly climate. 


In the mean time, the Prince of Wates succeeded tothe throne; 
and the result was what we have allseen. The vivacity, which they 
knew was indestructible in her, was watched ; the manners te which they 
knew she mast in some measure accommodate herself, and which snited 
her natural affability, were turned against her; the appearances, to 
which they knew she would be liable, and against which she might be 
the less cautions in very scorn of her persecutors, as well as confidence 
in her protectors, were made the grounds, the sole grounds, for threa- 
tening her with Divorce and Degradation, in case she did not submit 
quietly to have every court in Earope shut against her. She took her re- 
solation. She landed in England, to the consternation of all the servile 
and corrupt, attended anly by one honest man, Mr. Alderman Woop, 
who has secured a place in history as the friend of a Qneen and her sex. 
The Lords contradicted themselves in their perplexity; the Commons 
were prevailed upon to go down on their knees; bat she would not sub- 
mit.to be treated unjustly; and the people’s hearts thronged about her 
fox her determination, The trial theu took place in the Upper Houss. 
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Fighty-three days did that trial go on, presenting to the disgusted eyes 
of the world the spectacle of a grave and powerful assembly of men, 
who in spite of the privileges of conduct which they allow themselves, 
consented to be at once the accusers and judges of a woman, to enquire 
into all sorts of particalars made nauseous by the enquiry, and to listen 
to a set of imported foreigners who contradicted themselves in the 
grossest manner, and to some of whom that woman had been a kind 
mistress, Eighty-three days did that trial go on; and for eighty-three 
days did the untitled population of England, male and female, pour be- 
fore her with address upon address, struck to the heart with the new and 
great questions of Justice which had come before them, and beholding 
in her the undaugted representative of the natural rights of Fair Play, 
Freedom, and Womanhood. At length she is pronounced “ Guilty” by 
a majority of nine, the exact amount of the Ministers; she, whom no 
fact whatsoever proved to be guilty, and whom, whether guilty or not 
before guilty eyes, the whole justice and enthusiasm of society immedia- 
tely pronounced innocent. The Bill against her was instinctively thrown 
out; and London was in a blaze of illumination for three nights. Compare 
with that blaze the lighting up for the Coronation! What were the con- 
sequences of the trial? Additional injury to royalty; odium to the 
cherch; a goading of the public feeling to the borders of revolution ; 
and an awakened sense of those first, kindest, and justest elements of 
morality, before which no selfishness can ultimately prevatl. 


This triumph, however, now turns ont to have been more on the 
side of the people than of the QueEn. Positive as it was to her in 
some respects, it was negative in others; and it appears that her Ma- 
Jesty felt the negation mach more than the success. Her enemies had 
misrepresented her in nothing more than in the ability to live and flou- 
rish in a circle of her own without the attentions to which royalty is ac- 
ecustomed. They did not believe themselves while they reproached her ; 
or else they thought she could not hold np, in the long run, under morti- 
fications which would have ernshed hundreds of themselves at once ; for 
they assailed her in every possible way. They denied her every thing 
they could deny; they embittered every thing which they were obliged 
to grant; they calumniated her systematically; they caricatured her, 
and the caricaturists, thongh the most stupid in the world, were wel- 
comed at court; they endeavoured to frighten every body that visited 
her; and they did wndonbtedly keep away great numbers; for nothing 
alarms the weakness of ordinary individuals so much as being left out 
of the aggregate strength of their bundle of sticks. Her enemies were 
in the right. It is only minds of an original cast, habituated to priva- 
tions of every sort, and accustomed to go for refuge to nature, who can 
dispense with the attentions of those that are emphatically called the 
world. The Queen’s was an ardent and a generous mind, but it was 
not a great one; and royalty, while it rendered it less yielding, had not 
helped to strengthen it. See the unfortunate lot of this annataral con- 
dition of life, which is fitted to bear neither prosperity nor adversity! 
Her Masesty was in vain referred to public opinion, that is to say, to 
the opinion of the democracy, as a refuge from despair. In wanting “ the 
privileges, the power, the dignities of a Queen of England,” she thonght 
she wanted every thing that made life desirable. ‘* No, no,” said 
she “I am a mere private person—I am not Queen of England.” 
To be a private person beloved by ninety-nine people ont of every 
hundred, was not enongh. So surely does royalty make slavish 
the best as well as worst dispositions, and render the very self- 
will that destroys them a necessary of life. Her Masesty undoubted- 
ly became somewhat too personal in her resistance; and thought 
to oppose the main force of sovereign power with a similar exertion of 
stubbornness. Bat this of necessity became a drawn fight between great 
physical force and none. Her strengéh was in a sentiment, not in a per- 
sonal display of resistance: and though she acted in many instances 
with equal spirit and jadgment, she did not know, in others, when to add 
to her strength by appearing to waive it. We differ with some friends 
respecting her coronation endeavours in particular. Mere remonstrances 
were sufficient to do away the idea of allowing a precedent to be made 
of her treatment. To go to the Westminster Hall door, and subject herself 
to be turned back, was only to bring the comparative insignificance 
above-mentioned to the test of all eyes and understandings; and we 
should not wonder, if a new and humiliating sense of the mock-heroic 


- effect of this mistake was the main thing that mortally preyed upon her. 


Bat all this is calculated, if possible, to render the sense of the mon" 
strous injustice she experienced still more powerful. The possessors o 
all which she did not possess only felt the necessity of that possession fot 
their own comfort to heap her with denial and privation. The notorious 
practisers of a!! which she was merely charged with practising, only visi- 
ted her alleged “ offences” the more, because public justice dared to say 
they had no more right to commit them thanshe had. There is one per- 
son among her enemies, who for reasons more honourable to others than 
to himself, and on the score too of his very infirmities, we wish to abstain 
from treating with a ridicule that is always tempting us; but we must 
say, that we vever could sufficicatiy express our grave sense of thein- 
Justice with which this uafortugate woman has been treated, Faults 
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might have been found in her manners. A person of great delicacy and 
justice might with reason perhaps have objected to her something mascn- 
line on this or that occasion, and something too careless on many others. 
But how many excases world not the same sort of person find for her, 
and how many much worse violations of delicacy would he not denounce 
in her enemies! The people call to mind without ceasing the circum- 
stances under which she was married. The people unceasingly call to 
mind the nnwarrantable demand of all delicacy and perfection made 
upon her, when every real delicacy had been of necessity violated to- 
wards herself. The people anceasingly call. to mind the letter, or letters, 
of license; the persecution upon grownds of misconduct, asif no such 
license existed, or as if the other party had not taken every species of 
license; the spies set about a gay-hearted woman of avowedly foreign 
manners; their pursuit of her to aconntry where the most allowahle 
manuers, in unison with her own, were tobe hypocritieally brought to the 
test of those of England ; the repeated Commissions; the horrible spec- 
tacles of perjury exhibited at the bar of the House of Lords; and fifty 
other enormities, which we need not repeat, and which with the united 
aid of multitnades whom we blush to name, and who would have wor- 
shipped her had she been a Queen reigning, terminated in breaking the 
heart of a woman!—Go, ye well-dressed mob, and learn the vulgarity 
of your own! 


The Queen was charged with havingcommitted aduitery. She was 
“accused” of it; she was “‘suspected” of it; it was “alleged,” aud al- 
leged only ; for heaven and earth were-moved to establish the proofs, 
and they failed. What must the public think, when in the same identical 
newspapers, which announce the fatal result of these accusations upon a 
woman’s life, they read of the Kina's sitting upon the deck of a vessel, 
amidst the life-sustaining breezes of the sea, and surrounded by all that 
can contribute to his comfort and pay homage to his rank, earnestly con- 
versing with a convicted adulterer! We use the terms that are op- 
probriously used by the-Queen’s enemies; and we ask them, not with 
what face they can allude to the charges against the Queen, and at the 
same time record the Kinc’s intimacy with Lords AncLesea and Heap- 
ForT (for this would be to ask figures of brass, how they came to be 
brazen), but we ask them, with what feelings do they think the public at 
la ge can regard so gross, so unjust, so outrageous an inconsisteucy ? 


We have said the Queen died of a broken heart. We conclude so, 
because every thing anounced it, and because it was in the nature of 
things that a woman like her should do so. “Oh no!” ery her consei- 
ous enemies :—“ she died of a common disease :"’—and then they talk, 
like a pack of nanssons gossips, or as Lord Laupernate did about his 
own complaints in the Honse of Lords, of physic and magnesia: All 
that they say however may be true, and the phrase of the broken heart 
a just one nevertheless. Broken hearts are but too common now-a-days 
with very different classes of people, and meanin fact nothing mor 
than broken stomachs, or the destruction of the digestive powers by 
thought and suffering. Her Masestry may not have been able to keep 
her patience longer: she probably was. not aware of, or could not prac- 
tice, the only remedies for such disorders,—changes of air, new sights, 
and the best though slowest of all,a return to the simplest modes of 
living. The natural eagerness of misery to vary its sensations probably 
tempted her upon this or that food, which: was unfit for her: her im- 
patience for aremedy may have made her heap dose of physic upon 
dose; feverg and inflammations take place ;eand her life breaks down, 
not because the same things would have broken it down under other: 
circumstances, but because her constitution was prepared for the catas- 
trophe by a debilitating sorrow. 


Settiag aside this regret of royalty, which may however be well 
pardoned to one of its most generous victims, the Queen’s death was 
worthy of her best and most secial qualities. She pardoned her enemies 
and comforted her friends. Nor was the courage with which she met 
it harried and artificial. She welcomed it, but the welcome was quiet 
and leisurely. She lay down qnietly to die, communing with her own 
thoughts, and anticipating a kinder treatment in the bosom ef the next 
world, than she had met with from beings equally culpable and unin. 
formed. It is easy to believe the gencral report, that sach a death has 
converted hundreds of sceptics, —hnndreds of persons who thought that 
there must be something criminal in what was so roundly asserted, and 
who did not expect a termination of life so unmarked with violence and 
alarm. It has been objected, we understand, to her Will, that while she 
left money to Lord and Lady Hoop, she left nothing but her picture to 
her constant attendant and friend Lady Ann Hamitron. Bat instead 
of a want of delicacy, this appears to us a striking instance of it. Lady 
Ann HaMitton was emphatically her friend, and it is to be presumed 
wanted no such legacy on any score. Had she done so, the bequest would 
no doubt have been proportionately otherwise. On the other hand, 
Lord and Lady Hoon, however cordially they conducted themselves in 
their office, were later and more official acquain‘ances ; and it may be 
presumed, evea with regard to them, thatin one respect money may 
not have been unacceptable. Why n: thivy is said of sume other friends, 
it is mot so casy to conjecture. - . 
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But even if her Masestv’s death had not made the great addition- 
ab impression which it has,—ifit had strengthened doubt instead of 
decreasing it, and could possibly kave tended in any way to exonerate 
some of the procedings of her enemies,—nothing could have turned its 
effect to what it now is, more than the impolitic and unfeeling mode in 
which it was attempted to convey her corpse out of the country, No- 
thing was judicious, delicate, or even agreeable to decent common 
sense. It was the climax of all the folly and mockery, which marked 
the proceedings towards her whilst living. In the first place, and in the 
teeth of her executors, there was the cant of pretending to consult her 
own wishes, after every thing had been done to thwart them when she 
had life to feel with, and in the only instance in which her wishes hap- 
pened to accord with those of her enemies. In the second place, 
there was the mockery of military attendance ; another respect paid to 
her when she could no longer feel it, and when it happened to be conve- 
nient to their own notions and fears. Lastly, there was the attempt to 
smuggle her dead body ont of the country by a bye-road,—a plain proof 
that they would shew no sort of respect to her which they consider in- 
convenient to themselves, and a gross insult offered to the common un- 
derstanding, feeling, and courage of the nation: for they must have 
either kuown that something riotous would happen and bloodshed be 
bazarded, or they must have reckoned upon a tame acquiescence to the 
most disputable and most irritating shew of authority. Why did they 
not confine themselves to the decent preservation of order by the civil 
pow er, and let the funeral be ¢onducted through the city at once ? They 
must have known that nothing but a quiet sensation could have been 
created on such an occasion, for the people would never have broken 
into a tumult, while the funeral was going on: and if the after-thoughts 
of the people were dreaded, how have they lessened the dread by the 
mingled audacity and pusillanimity of the measure they ordered? The ad- 
visers of his Masesty have undonbtedly brought us to an awful crisis ; 
and he himself may possibly think so, when he hears what has been 
taking place in the metropolis of the nation, during the imaginary 
and festive security of the holiday at Dublin. It appears by 
Lord LrverPoot’s answer to the very excellent, off-hand, and in- 
genuous letter of Lady Hoop, that the orders transmitted to him were 
peremptory ; aud much sorrow and wonder are expressed by her Lady- 
ship, and we understand by some others, at his Lordship’s being the 
instrument of such proceedings. We know nothing, for ovr parts, of 
the virtues of the Noble Earl. We can give him credit for all the mo- 
rality that is attributed to him; and we know also that in numberless 
instances, especially in times like the present, nothing more may be 
necessary for loading a man with the repntation of virtues of all sorts 
than his exercise of a reasonable quantity .of negative ones, and his of- 
fering no andoyance to the self-love of mediocrity, But we must say oa 

“this occasion, as we have said ahundred times before, that we do not 
understand the morality of a Government which patronizes gambling 
while it hangs the desperate, and which lends itself to the ruin of a 
woman charged with adultery, while it pays homage to a Sovereign, 
who has led a pretty free life, cheek by jow! with adultery. But we 
have alréady alluded, inthe present paper, to the fantastic melancho- 
ly of these incoherent spectacles. Our repetition of the allusion will 
only serve to shew, how impossible it is for the public to get them out 
of their head. Impossible! Aye, aud how wrong it would be, were it 
possible: for melancholy indeed woald be the state to which a nation 
euce free had arrived, could they witness, without perpetually recalling 
it to mind, the spectacle of one code of morals assumed and counte- 
manced for the convenience of authority, and another acted upon against 
those whom it dislikes. Whether the moral question itself requires re- 
vision, is anether matter. We, for one, think it does; though to be ap- 
proached with all due calmness and -conscientiousness. But a different 
conclusion is assumed by those who nevertheless violate it; and it is 
this strange pretension, among other deplorable contrasts between 
the few and the many, which serves to render the present crisis more 
awful, We used an epithet unfortunately not too strong. The awfal- 
ness is not to be denied. Orders for a violent and unwise measure come 
over from Dublin, we can easily guess by whose advice. Its right is 
disputed by the Queen’s friends, legal as well as familiar. The people 
consider it an insult to her memory, and to the metropolis. They 
blockade the passes into the bye-road by a regular military move- 
ment. Some of the military, provoked at finding their efforts to 
force a passage fruitless, fire upon the people, and cause the destruc- 
tion of a couple of lives, and the deliberate aimer of one of them is a 
young officer. In spite of these mortal doings, the people obtain their 
object. One band of the soldiers does not even exhibit an agreement 
of opinion with the other ; for which the people know no bounds to the'r 
gratitude. The procession is tarned into the path it wished to avoid ; 
and the undeniable tears of thousands of persons, in the most important 
city of the kingdom, welcome the funeral of an injured and broken-heart- 
ed woman, whom her enemies would have deprived even of that last 
honour of the wretched. “I-had the gratification,” says a Correspon- 


dent of the Travetier, “of seeing, under the protection of a band of 
English soldiers, and preceding the hearse of a Queen of Eugland, these 
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gierious, emphatic, and memorable words, ‘tHe POWER oF PUBLIC 
OPANION,’”’ 


In leaving the reader to the important and obvious reflections which 
cannot but arise outof this event, we shall ouly adda word or two 
upon one or two sad pieces of cant and absurdity, with which her Mases- 
tv's deadly persecutors are at present attempting to b'ind us to their 
e.ormities. One Journal says that now she is dead, it hopes people 
will “ bary ali animosities.” We dare say, it does. Itis a very con- 
venient dcetriue, when you have helped to kill a person, to hope that no 
further notice will be taken of the killiug. As if forsooth, a great ques- 
tion of justice and injustice were settled by the death of an individual 
sufferer! No: all the people more or less, and not only all the people, 
but all their posterity, are concerned in having these questions thoronghly 
sifted and understood. The Prince of Wates’s discarded wife may have 
been the only thing in the question considered by her enemies. They 
themselves now confess as much, But truly as the public sympathized 
with her, and strongly as they have stood by her to the last, it was be- 
cause, in addition to the interest excited by her forlorn situation as a 
woman, they saw the interests of all other women, and of society at 
large, connected with her treatment-—Again, we are told in other quar- 
ters, that it was Lady Hoon’s letter, which in requesting the Govern- 
ment not to hazard bloodshed, produced what it affected to deprecate. 
And thirdly, we are informed in the same pleasant places, that force 
must be used in breaking down opposition to “iawful autharity.” Yes: 
authority is to hazard any thing ; and then if you advise it not to do so, it 
is you who cause the hazard! Authority does a foolish thing which pro- 
vokes opposition ; and then ferce is to be used at all events to maintain its 
folly ! We need not put cases to shew the absurdity of this reasoning, or 
what we should all have been, if it had been successful in England up to 
the present period. “‘ What the lawful authority is in this case,” says the 
TRAVELLER,—“ whether the Ministers or the Executors, is not clear :— 
but for what purpose is any lawful authority constituted? Not to set it- 
self on immaterial points, in opposition to the will of the people, even 
thongh it should be able to subdue that will by the sword. Even po- 
pular resistance has not a greater tendency to destroy “ lawful authori- 
ty,” than the capricious and wanton use of it by its holders.” A grea- 
ter! No: neta fiftieth part as great; for the patience of a people,— 
their natural dislike to originate movements that may compromise in- 
dividual comfort and security, is notorious all over the world. The 
bloodiest revolut ion which the world ever saw, and which will no doubt 
prevent jhe recurrence and the necessity of another as bloody, was the 
result of the lo ngest and basest ill-treatment, which at last wore out the 
patience of the people, and made them drunk with frenzy and revenge. 
We concinde with a remark of the above excellent Journal :— 


*¢ Phe same dull, cold malignity, which has characterised this nnpa- 
ralleled enmity ever since the failure of the grand attack, is consistently 
maintained to the lasts—an enmity a thousand times more hateful than 
that which bei!s in the blood of the savage, and equally destitute of the 
sentiment which, in better natures, ever tinges hostility with conrtesy, 
and imposes a restraint upon the worst properties of our common gature, 
All this, from the chivalric side too, to support Royalty!—Baut so it is; 
the records of all history, ancient and modern, prove that it has been 
precisely this sort of loyalty which, in all ages and countries, has form- 
ed a rail-way to revolution.” 


~— 


Poisoning. 





CHELMSFORD ASSIZES, FRIDAY, AUGUST 10, 1891. 


James Emery was indicted for poisoning Sarah King, at White Nott- 
ley, in this county (Essex), The facts were these:—The prisoner, a 
well-looking man about 25 years of age, in the employment of a gentle- 
man, paid his addresses to the deceased, a young woman under 20, whe 
lived with her father and family in a small cottage ; and having seduced 
her, she became pregnant. The prisoner brought her one day a box 
containing twelve pills. About eight o'clock she went, to bed, having 
eat a hearty supper of boiled cabbage, and taken seven of the pills. In 
the night she awoke in great tortare, very sick; and she sent her little 
sister to fetch some gin, which made her worse. She then sent the lit- 
tle girl to hide the pill-hox, and some phials of physic which she had 
previously taken, in a field,—and said,—‘*‘ Why should Emery be hange 
ed? They willhang Emery,” &c. The child was sent again to get 
beer; and returning, found the poor girl dead. As soon as the death 
became talked of, the prisoner absconded, taking some of his clothes, 
He made no secret to persons he conversed with, that he should be ta- 
ken up on account of the girl, and confessed to one, that he had given 
her a bottle of stuff.—It was proved, that he had asked of a blacksmith 
how to produce a miscarriage, who refused to tell him; and that he 
had bought arsenic under the false pretence of destroying rats in his 
lodging.—The prisoner denied his guilt, but called no witnésses. He 


appeared little affeeted, Verdict--Guilty—[He was executed on Moa- 
day the 13th.] 
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On Military Basars, 


“Opinion is involuntary ;—and no man has aright to be offended 
with me for differing with him—any more than I have a right to be 
effeaded with him for differing with me.” —BoLincBRose, 








To the Editor of the Calcutta Journal. 
Sir, 

Learnestly hope that you will allot a portion of your 
liberal Paper, as a channel of general intelligence, to the foliow- 
ing observations on the intention of Military Bazars, lately pro- 
mulgated in a neighbouring Presidency. In assuming the mask 
of an anonymous writer, Ineither mean to conceal malice, or 
disguise disrespect; and could Iin any ether manner lay these 
thoughts hefore higher authority, [would never have hazarded 
offending by their publication. It is my entire design to argue 
on the late orders and proposals relative to Military Bazars, fairly 
and abstractedly from persons and times, with a strict regard to 
truth, and from facts as they strike me: the result of much 
reflection in my own mind is, that the above Institution entails 
(however unitentionally) many hardships on Commanding Officers 
of Corps—under eristiny circumstances. 


It might, I suppose, be admitted, that the additional trou- 
ble which the institution must occasion to Commanding Of- 
ficers, should entile them to some remuneration: but I will 
waive all idea of reward. I should cenceive it highly unreason- 
able to make an involuntary Agent, acted on by any authority, 
subject to any detriment enforced by deeds of that authority ; 
and I must think that all loss occasioned by acts of obedience 
and duty, ought to be met by specific avd antecedent provision of 
indemnification, which ought not to be left vague and uncer- 
tain. Now, Sir, however great may be the reliance on the future 
honor and justice of Government—I shall at present attempt to 
show the possibility ({ think probability) of loss to Commanding 
Officers, under the above Institution; and though I allow thata 
Joan of 1,000 Rupees is proffered, to be. paid in six months, in order 
to prevent immediate disbursement, not a word is mentioned of 
indemnification for loss. In my opinion, the offers of Govern- 
ment may be concentrated into this form—“ We will lend you a 
sum to keep up your Bazar—which you must repay us at a cer- 
tain time—how yon can.” I never entered the Service under the 
idea of putting my hand to pecuniary obligations, but I would 
disdain to use this argument, were I certain of reimbursement. 


To proceed Commanding Officers are liable to loss, and pro- 
bable loss too.—Ist. By the actual absconding of the Chowdry (to 
whom money must be entrusted), Peons, Mistries, and the 
Bazar People, one or all, in one night. But itmay be said, a Com- 
manding Officer ought to provide fit and proper persons, and 
obtain security, He may think he has, and yet be deceived. But 
it is not so easy, in fact it is very difficult, to procure fit and pro- 
per persons and obtain security: and after all what is the paper 
of a Nativeworth? Besides that the Native who gave the secu- 
rity may be at a distance from the place where .the Chowdry 
deserted, he must be prosecuted at the risk and loss of the 
Commanding Officer. Suppose, after all, the man who gives this 
security, cannot or will not pay, In fact security in India, is 
seldom accepted, but on a deposit of valuables or actual money. 
Will a Commanding Officer easily find persons disposed tp lay 
down stich articles, for one in five hundred who may present him- 
self as a Chowdry? Either or both, may, it is true, be put in jail, 
nay flogged perhaps, their property seized, &c. &c. Jail and flog- 
ging pay no debts; besides that they must be subsisted in jail ; 
and ‘may, nay will occur, where if paper alone be the secu- 
rity perty (atleast equivalent) can be found. I only ack, 
is a®ommanding Officer to be a liable to all this detriment, 
withant some promise of indemnification, when he has done his 
utmost by every precaution to prevent it? 


24, If once aCommanding Officer place money in the hands 6f 
a Chowdry (andl suppose he must, unless he purchases the gi ui. 
hiniself, when be becomes entirely responsible,) that Chow. 5 will 
contrive to keep up an everlasting accompt-current. The Com- 


manding Officer too, may be liable tomake up to Government the 
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defalcation of the Chowdry. For example, I entrust the Chowdry 
with 500 Rupees; he comes at the stipulated time with 350, and 
says, “‘ the remainder is in articles now ansold in the Bazar.” In 
the mean time my period of payment may be out with Gevern- 
ment, Does he care?—Not a whit. If threatened to-be discharged, 
he says ‘“‘What can Ido, Master take the rice in Bazar for 
balance.” If suffered to go, he returns at the end of another 
fixed time, perhaps with the balance, but witha fresh demand 
“He cannot go on without money; the articles arabespoken in 
the country, and the people won’t give them without payment.” 
Refuse him, he will reply: ‘Then the Bazar must be without 
supply: Sepoys owe money in the Bazar, and they will Jay out the 
money due,to buy rice elsewhere,” thus making a fresh evil, 
Once advance money,and ever after the Commanding Officer is the 
servant of the Chowdry; he dares not part with him; and what 
says the security-man, if indeed one hasbeen found, —*“Sir, I 
was only answerable for this man’s presence, not for his tricks.” 
—Is it fair that a Commanding Officer should be liable to the 
complication of deceit and loss which I have here attempted to 
describe, without some indemnification ? 


3d. Be it remembered, that by one Article of the Regu- 
lations, it is more than inferred, that Sepoys must be <érust- 
ed. If they are not, where is the temptation to deal with 
the Regimental Bazar? The Commanding Officer is fairly res- 
ponsible for those debts ; for they are contracted on his authority. 
Pat a-case, and no very extraordinary one, that a Corps is order- 
ed to march (say) on the 15th of the month, when as no pay can be 
drawn till the 25th, no stoppages can be made for debts contracted 
in the Bazar; and that 50 men desert on changing their station, 
all indebted-to the Chowdry,—who is to lose this money? he or 
the Commanding Officer? No matter which, here is Loss without 
Indemnification. I say if the Chowdry make the bargain to 
stand by such losses, his profits must be immense, or he must 
be a knave or afool. It would betime lost to argue that the 
men who deserted might be taken, and the amount stopped out 
of their pay. In that case, where have they money to pay 
fresh debts in the bazar? and how are they to subsist without 
those debts? for be it observed, every man now forestals part of 
his pay in the bazar: a great evil. 


I shall now make some observations on the Circular Letter 
to Collectors. Read Section 4th;—I will thenask, where are Com, 
manding Officers to get rice in the first instance, even if they 
do carry it on as expected? Itis to be observed that on this 
Joan of 1,000 Rupees, he is to feed men and followers; and al- 
lowing four of the latter, the smallest proportion to a Camp. he 
will have between 4 and 5,000 mouths to provide for. We are 
told that “ Bazar Men should have cattle ready for four or five 
days’ supplies for a Corps &e. but Commanding Officers should 
ascertain that Bazar Men have the meaus of procuring cattle, 
when the Corps &c. may be erdered tomarch.” Can this be rea- 
senably expected? But rice mast be carried on, and the Bazar 
is expected to be “ always efficient.” Rice is at length carried en, 
sine fine et sine die, until at last, by expence of carriage, it is 
dearer than in the adjacent villages, which indeed may happen 
after the first march. The, Sepoy is not obliged to buy in the 
Bazar: it would in such a case be unfair to make him. What thea 
is to become of this rice, now dearer than itcan be bought in the 
country around? If left on the ground, the Bazar is not effici- 
ent ; and if carried on, itis ruin to the Commanding Officer ot 
Chowdry. It would surprize persons not ased to calculation, 
to find how many bullocks it will be necessary to load at first 
starting, for a Corps marching between Trichinepoly, (say,) and ~ 
Madura. The loads, it may be said, are daily decreasing. But 
dealers will not let out. cattle on the terms of daily discharge, 
according to consumption; even the Company cannot make that 
bargain. Grain must be had on the road, and, I contend, every 
two or three marches, 


But read again, Section 6th. and you will find that though 
application may be made to Collectors, it is only on cases 
of emergency; like an exception to a general role, Grain by 
that Section, and Seciioa 4'h, must not necessarily be applied for to 
Collectors. Ualess, then, grain proportionate to the cpusump- 
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tion be carried on, from one great station to another, which is 
ruin, how must supplies be procured on the road, but through the 
medium of Collectors? Nay, its supply must be frequent, for one 
day’s carriage ecuhances its value. I say nothing of an 
Enemy’s country. But the Chowdry (or rather the Com- 
manding Officer) is to do all this according to his con- 
tract, some how. The Chowdry will make no such contract; 
or if he do, it will be only with previous intention to deceive, 
The Chowdry will always expect the assistance of the Command- 
ing Officer to procure grain by means of the Collector : whatever 
knowledge he may have of the resources of a country, the 
country people will require the Collector’s permission to sell 
grain before they will part with it. Suppose they refuse to 
sell at all? The Commanding Officer then has to contend with the 
known churlishness of Indian Villagers; their unwillingness to 
to part with the produce of their land—their caprice—a certainty 
of being able to ask what they please, froma passing Battalion, 
which must be complied with, for force is out of the question,—In 
short, to contend with the will of the country people, which must 
be law—especially in a part of the country where there is no 
law to apply to; or if applied for, he will be told that the peo- 
ple may “ sell or not as they choose”. (See Regulations, passim) 
The Commanding Officer is still obliged to proceed, and to keep 
his Bazar efficient, by the aids which the orders of his superiors 
have thought sufficient.—viz, the loan of 1000 rupees, and the 
Bazar people &c. being placed under Martial Law ! 


Sir, I deprecate any intention to sneer, or to rail—I wish 
only to speak what appears to me to be truth, I will ask one 
question: Will it not be actually necessary often to halt a Camp, 
contrary probably to orders, and at variance with the time 
allowed for a march, barely to collect supplies—not always 
to be found on the road, in order to furnish the Bazar ?-—It 
would appear from one General Order lately, that a Command- 
ing Officer, from his standing in the Line, is supposed to un- 
derstand the resources of, I must say, every District; for 
it was asked on a recent occasion, “ Then why had not the 
Commanding Officer two days rice in his Camp” —Sup- 
pose he or his Chowdry do possess this knowledge, how is 
he to overcome the above impediments !—Secondly, is it fair to 
require such knowledge from men who never expected it would be 
required of them ? They must now begin tolearn, and learn by 
dear-bought experience I fear; and be adequate to all the dif- 
ferent Weights and Measures of India. 

A word on the Bullock and Cooly Mistry, as establish- 
ed.—I contend that they cannot perform the duties requir- 
ed of them—simply by the aid ‘of being placed under Mar- 
tial Law — without further aid from the Judge, Collector, 
Police, or other Authority. I know an instance where a 
Commanding Officer was obliged to apply for sach aid before a 
Cooly or Bullock could be procured. ~But this, it may be said, 
ought not to have been, I would ask ~where two people can be 
found, who, simply by their ‘influence, wiil-be able even on the 
ordinary notice of a march, to procure Coolies and Builocks for 
Corps —unless by a retaining fee ; in other words, a Monthly Sala- 
fy to the owners of the Bullocks and to the Coolies-—for their 
services in future—subject besides to all loss by desertion &c.— 
The Loan of 1000 Rupees will not pay this sum. 


My paper, and your patience [ fear, begins to draw 
to an end.—I shall only add that ta me, the Loan of 1000 
rupees for six months and certain persons being placed, 
under. Martial Law—appears insufficient to compel and put 
in motion a Camp Bazar, according to the intention of Go- 
vernment, Not that an advance. of more money is desirable 
-—the responsibility is too great already; nor is the trouble, 
however great, to be regarded—patience may overcome that; 
but the utter ineapacity to comply with the wishes of their 
Superiors without almost the certainty of loss, which stares 
Commanding Officers in the face. No Commanding Oficer 
should undertake the Bazar for three hundred rupees 2 month 
only. to cover loss,—and for no sum, as far as his reputation may 
be concerned—Sir, I répeat, there is nothing invidious in this 
Letter ; it is written most conscientiously, by one who wishes to do 
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his duty, and in order to do it, points put what appears to him 
to be the evils of a System, which, when it comes to his tarn, he 
feels himself unequal to encounter. 

I am, Sir, your humble Servant, 


Madras Provinces. - NEMO — 
=Spinster’s Meeting, 
To the Editer of the Calcutta Journal, 








Sir, . 
When I sent youan account of a part of the proceed. 
ings of the Spinster's Meeting, I promised to use my interest with 
a certain young Lady, to obtain from her a relation of what pas- 
ses at Miss FLounce’s, after my sudden departure. I have bad no 
opportunity of seeing her tll the other evening at the “Bachelor’s 
Ball,” and thea: butit is no matter ;—what Jonathan Oldbuck 
says, is surely true, “ That women, like turkies, are caught by a 
piece of red cloth;” and if a little embroidery be added, they 
cannot resistit. Miss L’s. attention was so entirely engrossed 
by a Grenadier-looking fellow full six feet high, (with such a 
sword! it made me shudder to look at it,) that I could not obtain, 
even as a matter of favour, one minute’s conversation. I felt my 
choler rising; but Prudence whispered, what chance would a 
dapper little man have, when opposed to such an Ajax, and after 
ali ste alone was to blame—it was unpardonable, I have no 
patience with ber. Considering the terms we were on; the en- 
gagements we were under, Miss L. would do well to recollect that 


“Tis good to be merry and wise, 
Tis good to be honest and true, 
Tis good to be off with the old love 
Before we are on with the new,” 


However, though much eloquence, J have no doubt, is lost 
tothe Public by her conduct, I have procured from anether 
quarter a copy of the Resolutions passed nem, con, by the Spiusters, 
which I have the pleasure to send you, 


And am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 


VETUS CCLEBS. 

At a mwumeroys and respectable Meeting of the Spinsters at 
Caloutta, at Miss FLounce’s, Chowringhee, 22d February 1822, 
Miss EverGreen in ihe Chair, the following Resolutions were 
agreed upon, 





Ist. That acorrect List of all the Spinsters of Calcutta be 
furnished at the next Sceret Meeting, and that six Native Sirkars 
be employed to make out the same, 


2Qadly, That as much time has heretofore been lost in une 
profitable flirtation, it will be adviseable in future, to try by 
coyness aud reserve to stimulate the advances of the “ Eligibles.” 


3rdly. That when a fish is once hooked, the Spinsters will 
do well to remember that ** the better part of valour is discretion,” 
and therefore harry it into the basket of matrimony as quickly as 
possible. 


4thly. That all Spinste rs above the age of five and twenty, 
be permitted to wear Rouve.* 


Sthly. That when any member of the Society marries, she 
is to do all she can for her less fortunate sisters. 


Gthly, That Regimenta! Captains be promoted to the rank 
of “ Eligibles.” 
7thty. That the thanks of the Meeting be voted to Miss 


EverGReen for her abie and impartial conduct in the Chair. 


* N. B.—The Meeting does not patronize paint, and it is expected 


that this will amount to a prohibition, as no Lady will desire the distinc. 
tion that it will now confer, 


HIGH WATER AT CALCUTTA THIS DAY. #8. m™ 


Morning ...... ecees e beceves eocccenccccceccce, 2 &F 
Evening .ecsccrecccce cocqee sees wo eh O8 Orbea 8 18 


Moon’s Age, OPC COR Tee eRe eee eee 21 Days, 
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A Third Editor of Joh Bull. 





. The History of the “ Joun Butt in THE East” has never yet 
been unfolded with the minute fidelity that disclosed the secret rise, 
Progress, and decline of ‘“‘Tae Beacon,” though it may perhaps be 
made the subject of a future Essay. It may be sufficient to state kere, 
for the information of our Country Readers, that on the abdication, or 
desertion, or demise of the former Editor, in January last, the whole 
property was transferred to the hands of certain Geutlemen in the 
service of Government, who thought to make it more respectable by 
having au Editor also iu the service of Government at a baudsome Salary 
of 1000 Rupees a Menth, and as a mere money-making speculation 
thonght it would return them a better interest for their money then an 
Investment in the New Government Loan. All this is, fair, honest, and 
honorable; and as we have experience to warrant our cdviction that our 
own success is rather increased than diminished by the existence of 
Joun Butt, we shall be the more readily believed when we say we have 


not a hostile feeling of any kind or description towards any ove indivi- ° 


dual connected with it, from its respectable Conductor down to the very 
Printer’s Devil of the Establishment. 


Our object in adverting to the subject at present is merely to shew 
that the Proprietors are at least not wanting in their exertions to give 
to their Subscribers variety at least for their money. The “ flowery 
parterre” of the olden time was rich in bouquets of its own peculiar growth; 
the garden that succeeded yielded flowers of every hue and odour in the 
same bed ; but now, a third ‘“* Wise Gardener” seems to have made his ap- 
pearance ; and it is at last become our duty to prane the over luxuriance of 
his trees, and extricate a few of the sweets that would otherwise choke 
his loyal readers by the excess of their perfume. 


Any one who will take the trouble to look attentively at tke lead- 
ing article of yesterday's Butt, on His Majesty’s Visit to Ireland, will 
be conviuced that it is the production of anew pen; a third Editor, or 
a snpernnmerary “ Talent,” kept at hand perhaps to throw into 
the scale when the ordinary weight is insufficient to preserve the balance. 
It is the most admirable specimen of Contradictions that even the BuLL 
has yet furnished ; and if its Editors go on thus rising above each other in 
absurdity, we shall not require to look to the Irish or to any other 
Journals for what the Londor ones now make a daily head of, under 
the happy name of ‘ Flowers of Blarney.” To follow the grammatical 
degrees of comparison, we should say that in calling or furnishing these 
flowers, 

‘The 1st Editor was good ; 
The 2d Editor was better ; 
But the 3d Editor is best of all. 


In the Article of yesterday, we find, for instance, the following choice 
specimens of Consistency as to the nature aud probable effects of the 
King’s Visit to the Sister Isiand. 

Ast—That it mav not be even the fore-runuer of any particular bene- 
&it, much less a benefit itself. 

2nd—That it is however a pledge that all the oppressions under 
which Ireland once laboured have already given place to justice and libe- 
rality. 

$rd —That the boundless raptares and thrilling eestacies of the Inish 
are fully justified. 

4th —That the Editor sees a great deal of substantial advantage to 
Ireland in the King’s Visit. 

But 5thiy—That the Ivish will deceive themselves if they expect 
any extraordinary result trom it beyond what she effects for herself. That 
Ireland has still grievances to be redressed, which cannot be the work 
of au iustapt; aud though the Visit of the King may lay the foundation 
of many blessings (those «hich were beture described to have already hap- 
pened being here lost sight of altogether) it wovid be idle to fancy that a 
Sovereigu could dispense benefits with a Magician’s wand! 


It was evidently no Magician that strung together these extraordi- 
nary Contradictions, which nothing short of a Magician’s wand could 
unite into a consisvent whole.. Bat, as the Reader would like to see the 
passages themseives, and might well be excused for scepticism without 
seeing them with his own eyes, we shall here transcribe them, verbatim 
et litcratim, from the Paper itself, They are as follows :— 


“The reception of the King by his Trish subjects is in no degree 
more enthusiastic than might have been anticipated, from a contem- 
plation of the circamstances ander which his Majesty has gone amongst 
them, and a regard to the constituent qualities of the national character. 
The King’s visit, though it may not be the forerunner of any particular be- 
nefit— though its advantages may be only very partial and temporary—is 
devidediy 4 visit of kindness, respect, and conciliation. It is the first 
positive manifestation, in moder times, of the persunal regard of a Bri- 
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$..tish Monarch for this fine portion of his dominions ;—it is a pledge that 


the oppressions under which Ireland once groaned have giren place to the 
gradual power of justice and liberality ;—it is a solemn ratification of the 
Onion of the sister kingdoms, giving the assurance of an identity of inter- 
ests and feelings,” 


“Can it be wondered that the whole population of that kingdom, from 
the Noble to the Cottar, should thrill with a wild and tumultuous delight ? 
Are they to be sneered at by a cold and heartless philosophy, because 
their raptures are boundless and (heir admiration excessive ?” 


“We see in the visit of the King to Ireland a great deul of substantial 
adrantage to that long negiected portion of his subjects. 1t proclaims to 
the noble and wealthy landholders that their country is an object of pe- 
culiar consideration ; and it tacitly recommends them to propitiate the 
esteem, by attending to the interests, of their tenantry and their de- 
pendents, It asserts that the odious distinctions of sect and party are no 
longer grateful to the Monarch, and that he holds ont a hand of fellowship 
towards all good subjects of every denomination. It wipes out the charge 
of neglecting Ireland, which has too JustLy been urged against the Bri- 
tish Government, by showing that the King has seized on the earliest 
occasion of proclaiming her value as an integral portion of the British domi- 
nions.”” - 

But let not the people of Ireland exprcr ANY EXTRAORDINARY 
RESULTS FROM THIS visit, beyond what they may REALIZE THEMSELVES 
by cultivating the peaceful virtues of industrions and united subjects. 
IRELAND HAS STILL GREVANCHS TO BE REDRESSED—but their amelioration 
cannot be the work of an instant ;—she has sTILL GREAT ADVANCES IN 
KNOWLEDGE AND HAPPINEss to make—but she cannot outstep the laws 
of the natural world, The visit of the King may lay the foundation of 
many blessings ;—but she will nentralize them all, if she indulge in crt 
MERICAL EXPECTATIONS, and fancy that a Sovereign can dispense benefits 
with a magiciau’s wand.” 


After this,—what may we expect next? People will soon begin 
to believe that Joun Bute is intended as a hoax on the credulity of the 
Public, to see how far they will go in swallowing nousense when it comes 
to them iu the garb of Social Order and Loyal Devotion to Authority. 





Nulgbherry Mountatus, 


Table of the Temperature of the Nilgherry Mountains in comparison with 
that of Madras. 





Madras. 





























Nilgherry. Nilgherry | Madras) Difference. 

1820—March ...... 583 76} 70 R51 16} 
Ag * waco: 603 83 70} 89 21} 
rer 60 824 7h 905 224 
June... 594 85} 72h 90} 22 
Taly .ccccece 553 803 66} 87} 21g 
August...... 584 803 67 86 203 
September.... 58¢ 803 65} 88 22} 
October..... 57 793 655 863 22 
November 5A} 774 63} 84 212 
December ... 554 75h 644 81} 184 

1821—January ..... 54 75 635 82} 215 
February .... 49 742 634 84} 23% 
Anoual Means. 56} 79} 654 $6} 213 

REMARKS. 


The above table is formed from Lieutenant Maepherson’s Register 
kept at Jackanary, anda Meteorological Journal kept in the Madras 
Observatory ; the means of ali the observations at sunrise and noon be- 
ing taken. 


As Jackanary is about 5,200 feet above the sea, and about 21} de. 
grees colder than Madras, the diminution of atmospherical temperature 
appears to take place at the rate of about four degrees, or somewhat 
mure, to each thousand feet of elevation. If it contignes in the same 
proportion at greater height, the Jodiernaad, which is about 2000 feet 
higher then Jackanary will be about 30° colder than Madras: and it is 
probable that this will be found near or within the trath; forit appears, 
from Mr, Meepherson’s Register, that the mean temperatare of Seroloo 
was about %’ greater than that of Jackanary in Jannary 1821 ; the former 
place about 2,009 feet lower than Jackanary. It may be remarked too 
that all the results agree pretty nearly with the theory laid down in Dr, 

slack’s Lectures on Chemistry, of one degree of disminished temperatare 
to every 200 feet of elevation; that calculation being somewhat greater 
than is here found to hold good.—January 29, 1822, 


Madras Government Gazette, 
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Hilowers of Blarney. : Bilot Wessels. 
To the Editor of the Caleutta Journal. To the Editor of the Calcutia Journal. 
Sir, Sm 


The Irish nation have long been ‘amed for Bulls, and one of 
them has taken it into his head to dance a hornpipe to amuse the good 
people of Calcutta. I mean Joun Butt in the East, who has this morn- 
ing begun to frisk and caper to the tune of “ God save the King” as mer- 
rily as if he had been in the Bogs of Kilasney. “ J thowt it reather hawk- 
ard” for him to cut such capers in this dry and dusty town at this time of 
day; and probably your readers may think the same when they are made 
acquainted with them, which is the object of this Letter, 


My opinion of the King’s visit to Ireland may be ‘old in two words: 
It was a mere pleasure jaunt-—to relieve the monotony of passing from 
Brighton to London and from London to Brighton: its immediate conse- 
qnence was that it gave occason fur a display of Irish extravance; ia 
which by the bye the Irish as a nation had no more to do than the peo- 
ple of London had with the Coronation. What Jonn Butt thinks of it 
may perhaps be gathered from the folléwing contradictions ; I can- 
not speak positively, but those who can read riddles and interpret Bulls 

may, perhaps, guess his meaning : 

He opens in a despondiug strain, saying ‘The King’s visit may not 
be the forerunner of avy particalar benefit’ —“‘ its advantages may be 
only very partial and temporary’ —his doubts soon give way however, and 
he sees in that visit the greatest advantages imaginable ! “It is a pledge 
that the oppressions under which Ireland once groaned have given place to 
the gradual power of justice and liberality.” ** It is a solemn ratification 
ef the Union.” (Theu the Union with Scotland is uot yet ratified) Again 
he says, but farther on, his imagination rising as he proceeds: ‘ We see 
in the visit of the Kiug to [reiand a great deal of substantial advantage.” 
It proclaims to the wealthy landholders that their country “perhaps he 
means their tax-yielding estates) ‘“‘is an object of peculiar consider- 
ation!” “It asserts that the odious distinctions of sect and party (Catho- 
lic and Protestant?) are no longer grateful to the monarch.” Nay more 
than all this ‘‘ It (the visit) wipes oat the charge of neglecting Ircland, 
which has (hitherto of course) been too justly urged against the British 
Government.” This is in substance replying in the affirmative to the 
question put by an English Newspaper: Is the mere preseuce of King 
and Court to heai all political sores, and comfort all hungry bellies? 
One would think that a poor Catholic who once caught the eye of Ma- 
jesty, lived and died in bliss, feeling no need of liberty or food; that 
hence forward oppressor and oppressed, tax-eater and tax-payer, 
Orange-man and Ribband-man were mere phrases signifying nothing ! 


Joun Butt seems to feel something of this kind and to awake again 
from his visions regarding the present bliss and future prosperity of Ire- 
jand. Another change comes o’er the spirit of his dream —and “ Let not, 
says he, the people of Ireland expect any extraordinary results from this 
visit beyond what they realize (which if it signifies any thing mast meaw 
produce) themselves, by cultivating the peaceful virtues of industrious and 
united subjects.” He thus destroys the fairy castles he had been build- 
ing in the air, and gives them the cold comfort that their happiness must 
depend wholly upon their own exertions ; and as a further antidote to 
his former extravgances, he cautions them against indulging in chimeri- 
cal expectations, and thinking that a sovereign can “ dispense benefits 
with a magician’s wand!” No---Were he ever so willing, he cannot. 
George the Fourth is no Conjuror at encreasing a nation’s happiness, 
although he might perbaps rank high as au Aichymist for his skill ia 
transmwuting gold into brass. 

The sum of Joun Burt’s reveries is, that “The King’s visit to 
Freland will be productive of benefits and advantages, ‘past, present, 
and future, to the country aod the people, to the Noble and the Cottar, 
to every man, woman, child and pig of them, to every body and to 
nobody at allat all! The Patriot King will drink their Panch and their 
Whiskey, and shake hands with them, and feet too ; and heal all the sores 
they have and that they don’t have, and settle all their disputes and 
dissensions and pensions, and do allthe good in his power and not in 
his power, aad no good at all at all!” 


I am, Your obedient Servant, 


Calcutta, March 18, 1822. PADDY FROM CORK. 


PRICE OF BULLION. 


Spanish Dollars,............ Sicca Rupees 206 0 a 206 8 per 100 
Moambbnes yn bo cc Sob sc0 ec cee sscvcveccces - 31 0 @ 31 8 each 
Joes, or Pezas, .c.csscccsccccvevece -» 17 4 @ ji 5 each 
Wate Wecatese. scccciccscwccccaccces 4 4 @ 4 12 each 
Louis D’Ors,....... odds Sooeed see esses 8 4 @ 8 8 each 
Silver 5 Franc pieces,.........6.-0eee05 191 4 a i91 8 per 109 
Star Pagodas, ......cc0e-e sever scccees 3 64a 3 7 Geach 
Bovereigns,..cccccecscasssecresecsscces 10 8 @ 1012 

Bank of England Notes,......- nébonockes 10 8 @ ll O 
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The following fact, it is to be hoped, is singular. On the 6th ine 
stant, there was but one Pilot Vi ssel cruizing, and one stationed off the 
Sandbeads, The Cruizer fell in with the Matipa, and was fortavately 
able to save the Passengers and Crew, With them of course she iinmee 
diately returned to Kedgeree, and then there was only left the stationary 


bat in which, by the bye, there were uot more tang two disposable 
lots. 


Query,—“ Where, at this period, were the remaining seven Pilot* 
Vessels and how einployed,”” 





March 13, 1821. “+ A PASSENGER, 
Sdipping Arrivals. 
BOMBAY. 
Date Names of Vesstis Flags Comnanders From Whence Left 
Feb. 12 British J. Desmier Cochin Dec. 29 
1 British T. Skene Keshma Jan. 29 
British J. Roide Colombo - —_— 
Wn 
Shipping Bevartures. 
BOMBAY. 
Date’ Names of Vessels Flags Commanders Destination 
Feb. 12 George the Fourth British P. Barbet Columbo 
14 Aurora British R.E. Goodridge Persian Gulph 
16 Frances Warden’ British W. Webster Persian Gulph 
16 Furlock Turkish Mummeesse Mocha 
17 March, of Hastings British J. Rutherford Calcutta 
Passengers. 


Passengers per Penetope, from France to Caleutta.—Captain P. GL. 
Sude, Doctor F, M. Saintive, M. R. Walstab, Merchant of Magdeburg, 
M. and Mame. Viddaiet, Controlear 4 Chandernagore. From Pondicher- 
ry.—C. E. Violette, A. Barjon. 


Passengers per Frances Warven, from Bombay forthe Persian Gulph, 
—Captain Hart, Persian Ambassador, and Suite, 40 Arabs Prisoners 
and 6 Arabs. 


Passengers per Marcutoness or Hastines, from Bombay for Cal- 
cutta,—-Mrs. Rutherford, Captain Ande, and Mr. Parker. 


fAarriages. 
On the 12th instant, at St. John’s Cathedral, by the Reverend D. 


Corrie, Georce Kine, Esq. Surgeon iv the Honorable Company's 
Service, to Miss Mary TicKeLi. 


At Cawnpore, on the 23d ultimo, atthe honse of Major Cuntirrs, 
by the Reverend H. L. WitxtaMs, Captain A. Bannerman, Assistant 
Commissary General, to Psweroce, third Daughter of the late A. A. 
Smith, Esq. of Jefireston, Pembrokeshire. 


Birth. 


On the 12th instant, Mrs. Incuzs, of a Daughter. 
Deaths. 


~ At Serampore, on the 9th instant, Mr. Geornce Humpureys, of No. 
25, Wardour St. London, and late of the Honorable Company’s Ship 
Paincess CHARLoTTE oF WALES, aged 27 years. A stubborn jungle 
fever, taken in the pestilential marshes of Saugor, has deprived society 
of a valuable member, far from his respectable relatives, but not without 
a friend and old shipmate who with them is left to lament his loss, 


At Benares, on the 4th instant, of an Apopletic Fit, Captain 
Francis Rurteoer, of the ist Battalion 19th Regiment of Native In- 
fantry, sincerely regretted. 


At Madras, onthe 8th altimo, after a short illdess, the Wife of 
SoLomon Nicnotits, Esq. sincerely regretted. 


At Bangalore, on the 24th of January, in the 51st year of his age, 
the Reverend Father Donaruus, a member of a noble family at Pondi- 
cherry, after a short illness, 


At Madras, on the 25th altimo, irs. Marearet Hunt, resigned 
this mortal life, after a painfu! illness; wiich she endured with much 
patience, and with Christian composare of mind ; sincerely regretted by 
her disconsolate husband, relatives aud friends. 


Printed at the Columbian Press, in Garstin's Buildings, near the Bankshall and the Bxchange. 
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